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The  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7  o'clock,  was  held 
Monday,  January  18,  1943,  at  the  University  Club,  1  West  54th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Mr.  Malcolm  Pirnie,  President  of  the 
Institute,  presiding. 

The  following  members  were  present : 
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Nathan  B.  Jacobs 
George  L.  Lucas 
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Richard  H.  Tatlow,  III 
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Elmer  K.  Tim  by 
N.  T.  Veatch,  Jr. 
Edwin  F.  Wendt 
Harold  E.  Wess man- 
Robert  Spurr  Weston 
Ezra  B.  Whitman 
Whitney 


There  were  also  present  the  following  guests : 


John  Ayer 
James  L.  Bennett 
Edwin  G.  Booz 
Waldo  G.  Bowman 
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Walton  Martin 


Frank  R.  McCoy 
Franklin  Nevius 
Charles  K.  Panish 
John  I.  Parcel 
John  C.  Parker 
Clyde  Pyle 
Antonin  Raymond 
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QUINTEN  TWACHTMAN 

Stephen  L.  Tyler 
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Ralph  B.  Williams 
Felix  E.  Wormser 


Business  Report  by  President  Pirnie 

President  Pirnie:  Members  and  Guests  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers :  We  are  now  calling  to  order  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1943.  The  by-laws  require  us  to  follow  this 
statutory  order  of  business :  First,  roll-call — that  has  been  recorded 
by  the  Secretary;  second,  reading  notice  of  the  meeting — that  was 
printed  and  sent  to  every  member  who  is  here  tonight ;  third,  read- 
ing of  minutes  of  preceding  meeting  and  acting  thereon — the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  preceding  meeting  have  been  printed  and  mailed  to 
each  member ;  fourth,  reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

I  believe  Mr.  Forgie  is  not  in  the  room  just  at  present.  We 
will  ask  Mr.  Henry  if  we  can  have  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  :  The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  short  indeed.  It 
will  appear  as  an  appendix  to  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  I 
may  say  for  those  who  may  not  know  it  that  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  will  be  printed  and  sent  to  members  and  guests. 

I  will  merely  say  that  the  Institute  has  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  and  that  we  had  two  special  meetings  during  the  year 
which  no  doubt  will  be  alluded  to  by  the  President  later  on. 
(Applause.) 

President  Pirnie:  We  will  now  ask  Mr.  Forgie  for  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Forgie  :  Mr.  Pirnie,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  divulge 
the  state  of  affairs  of  our  treasury  here  (laughter),  but  your  orders 
have  to  be  obeyed.  I  think  I  should  put  it  very  briefly  and  say  we 
are  in  no  sound  position.  (Laughter.)  It  is  a  deficit  this  year,  but 
it  was  a  plus  the  year  before  and  a  deficit  again  the  year  before. 
Taking  the  whole  thing  into  consideration,  we  are  in  a  few  hundred 
dollars.     (Laughter.)      I  feel  very  good  about  it.    I  hope  you  do. 

I  shouldn't  be  personal,  and  perhaps  1  had  better  stop,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  with  your  permission  that  I  am  here  against  the 
doctor's  orders.  The  doctor  said  I  shouldn't  come.  When  I  go  to 
the  office  I  am  very  ill ;  when  I  come  up  here  I  am  just  as  good  as 
I  ever  was  when  I  meet  my  old  friends.  And  that  reminds  me 
of  a  story. 

One  fellow  went  up  to  the  other  and  said,  "How  are  you?" 
The  other  fellow  replied  (coughing),  "I  am  not  at  all  well.  My 
left  lung  is  almost  gone.  (Shouting.)  But  thank  God  my  right 
lung  is  as  sound  as  a  bell."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Pirnie:  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  acceptance  of 
the  Treasurer's  report.  The  fifth  order  of  business  is  elections. 
The  Nominating  Committee,  Messrs.  George  C.  Diehl,  J.  P.  Halli- 
han  and  George  A.  Orrok,  appointed  by  Council,  nominated  three 
members  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  Council  this  month  to  hold 
office  until  January,  1946.  The  Secretary  notified  the  members, 
furnishing  letter  ballots  which  have  been  received  and  are  now  to 
be  counted.  Prior  to  December  28  last,  no  additional  nominations 
were  received.  It  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that  the  task  of  the 
committee  to  canvass  the  ballots  will  not  be  an  arduous  one. 

In  these  circumstances  two  members  were  appointed  without 
fear  of  losing  their  friendship,  and  they  constitute  a  committee  of 
two  to  canvass  the  ballots.  The  members  are  Henry  Wolcott  Buck 
and  Clinton  L.  Bogert.  If  the  committee  requires  time  to  com- 
plete its  task,  absence  from  the  room  during  further  remarks  from 


the  Chair  is  your  compensation  for  this  service,  to  which  will  be 
added  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  a  prompt  report  to  be  called 
for  later. 

At  our  Annual  Meeting  last  year,  only  forty-three  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell's  address,  "Lesson  of  the 
Last  World  War,"  sounded  the  keynote  of  service  effort  of  engi- 
neers in  this  first  year  of  our  participation  in  World  War  II.  The 
lesson  of  the  past  quarter-century  eliminated  horizons  to  permit  a 
magnitude  of  accomplishment  that  seemed  fantastic  twelve  months 
ago.  A  heavy  burden  has  been  carried  cheerfully  by  the  engineers 
in  most  divisions  of  this  all-out  national  effort,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

Subjects  presented  and  discussed  at  the  Institute's  monthly 
meetings  included:  "Problems  in  Personnel  During  the  War  Ef- 
fort," "Naval  Weapons,"  "Certain  Aspects  of  the  Present  War 
Situation,"  "The  War  Shipbuilding  Program,"  "Russo-Japanese 
Situation,"  "Are  American  Airplanes  Inferior,"  "Problems  of  the 
Post-War  World,"  and  "The  War  in  the  Pacific." 

Members  and  guests  who  made  it  possible  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings carried  back  to  their  more  detailed  tasks  the  inspiration  born 
of  the  knowledge  of  collateral  thinking  and  of  mass  results  of  the 
United  Nations'  effort. 

Demands  upon  older  engineers  have  been  greater  than  they 
would  have  been  if  a  quarter  of  a  generation  of  college-prepared 
and  experience-trained  young  men  had  not  been  lost  through  the 
discouragement  of  the  long  pre-war  depression,  and  if  Selective 
Service  could  have  devised  means  of  employing  all  trained  technical 
men  to  make  full  use  of  their  qualifications.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  services  of  all  consulting  engineers,  the  Institute  distributed  a 
brief  questionnaire,  dated  May  29,  1942,  to  engineers  listed  as 
consulting  engineers  in  the  membership  lists  of  the  five  national 
engineering  societies :  namely,  Civil,  Mining  and  Metallurgical, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Chemical.  By  August  12,  answers  from 
less  than  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  the  more  than  2,000  consulting 
engineers  who  received  the  questionnaire  had  been  returned.  Of 
these  twenty-four  per  cent,  had  all  the  war  work  they  could  do  at 
the  time;  thirty-eight  per  cent,  were  partly  engaged  in  war  work, 
and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  were  not  engaged  in  war  work  at  all. 
Copies  of  341  answered  questionnaires  from  those  able  to  under- 
take technical  assignments  were  sent  to  the  following  agencies  in 
Washington : 

1.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department. 

2.  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Branch,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army. 


3.  Director  of  Civilian  Personnel  and  Training,  War  Department. 

4.  Executive  Director  and  Chief  Examiner,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

5.  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency. 

6.  Army  Specialist  Corps. 

Letters  of  appreciation  for  this  service  are  on  file,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  opportunities  to  add  full-time  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  has  resulted  for  some  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  consulting 
engineers  approached  who  were  sufficiently  interested  to  make 
known  their  qualifications  and  availability  to  undertake  additional 
work.  With  so  high  a  present  service  load  factor  for  consulting 
engineers  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire, it  has  been  difficult  to  give  much  serious  thought  to  the 
engineer's  responsibility  for  post-war  planning,  which  commands 
an  important  place  in  the  lesson  of  the  last  World  War  and  the 
quarter-century  which  followed. 

Competition  in  the  twenties  of  public  works  with  conversion 
of  industry  from  a  war  to  peacetime  basis  and  the  rush  to  correct  a 
housing  shortage  is  well  remembered  with  the  long  period  of  wasted 
productive  capacity  which  followed.  Many  agencies  in  the  present 
national  administration  have  been  studying  this  and  related  lessons 
without  the  full  amount  of  engineering  collaboration  that  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  requires. 

At  its  May  meeting  the  Institute  decided  to  hold  a  dinner 
meeting  on  November  6,  and  invited  Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite,  one 
of  our  members  who  is  serving  as  a  Consultant,  Bureau  of  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  lead  a  discussion  of  post-war 
planning  based  upon  studies  of  this  lesson  now  in  progress  in  the 
administration.  Dr.  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Harvard  University,  and  Consultant  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening  after  an  introductory  state- 
ment by  Colonel  Waite.  Dr.  Hansen's  remarks  were  followed  by 
discussion  which  was  spirited  and  in  some  instances  caustic.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Guy  Greer,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Federal  Reserve  System,  a  luncheon  meeting  was  held  on  the  same 
day  attended  by  twenty  members  and  guests  to  hear  and  discuss  his 
views  on  post-war  city  planning. 

Addresses  and  discussions  at  both  meetings  were  recorded  and 
submitted  for  study  and  report  to  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  President  consisting  of  Messrs.  Burpee,  Huie  and  Needles. 

At  the  base  of  a  multitude  of  unfolding  plans  there  is  the 
proposition  that  full  use  of  productive  manpower  in  the  future 


measures  the  potential  level  of  the  standard  of  living  and  national 
wealth. 

Its  corollary  is  that  failure  to  use  this  manpower  will  cause 
deprivation  and  decline  in  wealth.  This  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  inadequate  and  unco-ordinated  advance  planning  by  brainpower 
available  to  direct  productive  use  of  manpower.  This  is  a  challenge 
to  engineers.  They  must  find  the  time  to  join  the  class  studying 
this  lesson  where  their  training  and  experience  is  known  to  be 
essential  in  the  formation  of  sound  plans  for  the  future  warless 
world  for  which  all  right-minded  men  pray. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  lost  by  death  seven  of 
its  members. 

(1)  Bion  J.  Arnold,  January  29,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  an 
electrical  engineer  whose  services  are  incorporated  most  notably  in 
nation-wide  electrification  of  tramways  and  railways.  He  was  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  in  the 
first  World  War. 

(2)  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  February  18,  at  the  age  of  85 
years,  a  mechanical  engineer  who  contributed  greatly  to  perfecting 
elevator  construction  and  specialized  in  the  mechanical  equipment 
of  buildings  for  light,  heat,  power,  sanitation,  and  elevator  service. 

(3)  Daniel  L.  Turner,  March  12,  at  the  age  of  73  years,  a 
civil  engineer  who  participated  in  construction  of  New  York  sub- 
ways, was  consulting  engineer  to  transportation  boards  and  com- 
missions in  New  York,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  North  Jersey,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Engineering  Congress,  1929,  in  Japan, 
an  appointment  by  President  Hoover. 

(4)  Edwin  K.  Morse,  May  28,  at  the  age  of  86  years,  a  civil 
engineer  specializing  in  design  and  construction  of  bridges  located 
notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh  where  he  served  as  Chairman,  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  later  was  the  engineer  member  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board  of  Pennsylvania. 

(5)  George  S.  Davison,  October  3,  at  the  age  of  86  years,  for 
33  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  recipient  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  from  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  was  a  civil  engineer  who  designed  coking  plants, 
bridges,  railroads,  waterworks ;  was  President  of  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company,  and  active  in  the  Pennsylvania  Water,  Pittsburgh  Coke 
and  Iron,  and  Green  Bag  Cement  Companies.  He  was  Past  Presi- 
dent and  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 
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(6)  John  E.  Greiner,  November  15,  at  the  age  of  83  years, 
held  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  a  civil  engineer  specializing  in  design  of  bridges, 
buildings,  dams,  stadia,  and  ocean  terminals,  including  modern 
merchandise  piers,  and  served  seven  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Bal- 
timore Port  Development  Commission.  In  1917,  President  Wilson 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Commission  to 
Russia.  Among  other  honors,  he  received  the  Norman  Medal  and 
the  James  Laurie  prize  from  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

(7)  Harold  W.  Hudson,  January  15  last,  at  the  age  of  67 
years,  a  civil  engineer  who  specialized  in  highway,  railroad  terminal, 
and  bridge  design  and  construction,  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Transportation  Corps,  and  served  as  Engineer  of  Construction  in 
the  Department  of  the  Director  General  of  Transportation,  AEF, 
in  1918,  receiving  the  Purple  Heart  and  Legion  of  Honor  orders 
for  his  services.  Notably  among  his  works  were  his  services  in 
charge  of  construction  of  Whitestone  and  Triborough  Bridges  and 
Hell  Gate  Arch  Bridge  and  several  of  their  approaches,  and  the 
location,  design  and  construction  of  the  Pulaski  Skyway. 

Shall  we  rise  for  a  moment  in  silent  tribute  to  these  distin- 
guished members  of  the  engineering  profession  who  have  completed 
lives  of  notable  service  ? 

(The  members  rose  and  stood  in  silence  for  a  minute.) 

President  Pirnie:  Looking  around  now  I  see  that  the  can- 
vass of  ballots  has  been  completed.  Will  the  Committee  report? 
Mr.  Buck,  may  we  have  your  report? 

Mr.  Buck  :  The  tellers  report  a  total  of  67  ballots :  Mr.  Doele- 
man,  67  votes;  Mr.  Huie,  66;  Mr.  Scott,  66 — with  a  few  scattering 
votes. 

President  Pirnie:  Gentlemen,  the  Chair  is  very  glad  to  report 
the  election  of  Herman  F.  Doeleman,  Irving  V.  A.  Huie  and 
Charles  F.  Scott  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Council  and 
to  serve  until  January,  1946. 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce  the  election  as  members  of  the 
Institute  during  the  past  year  of  the  following  distinguished  Con- 
sulting Engineers.  Will  each  of  you  please  rise  to  receive  our 
greetings  as  I  call  your  name? 

Herschel  H.  Allen  of  Baltimore;  Charles  B.  Burdick  of  Chi- 
cago; Carroll  A.  Farwell  of  Boston;  Louis  R.  Howson  of  Chicago; 


Clyde  R.  Place  of  New  York ;  A.  C.  Polk  of  Birmingham ;  Emil  II. 
Praeger  of  Troy;  Howard  M.  Turner  of  Boston.     (Applause.) 

Number  six  on  the  agenda  is  covered  by  stating  that  no  unfin- 
ished business  has  been  scheduled  for  this  meeting.  Number  seven, 
no  new  business  has  been  brought  to  the  Chairman's  attention. 
Unless  there  is  objection,  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  will  be  declared  closed  to  permit  us  to  hear  the  address 
which  brought  us  together  tonight.  I  hear  no  objection.  We  will 
declare  the  business  session  closed. 

May  I  first  present  to  you  those  of  us  seated  at  this  table? 
Starting  on  my  left  I  would  like  to  present  Colonel  William  N. 
Carey,  Chief  Engineer,  Federal  Works  Agency ;  Harold  V.  Coes, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  Ezra 
B.  Whitman,  President-Elect,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers ;  Edwin  G.  Booz,  President  of  the  Association  of  Consulting 
Management  Engineers ;  Felix  E.  Wormser,  Director,  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers ;  Waldo  G.  Bowman,  Editor, 
Engineering  News-Record.  On  my  right,  skipping  the  General, 
E.  B.  Black,  President,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
James  L.  Bennett,  President,  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers; H.  P.  Trevithick,  President,  Association  of  Consulting 
Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers ;  Ralph  B.  Williams,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America;  our  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  who  will  intro- 
duce our  speaker,  Admiral  R.  E.  Bakenhus.     (Applause.) 

Introductory  Remarks  by  Admiral  R.  E.  Bakenhus 
in  Presenting  General  McCoy 

Admiral  Bakenhus:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  and  Distinguished  Guests: 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  assigned  the  duty  this  evening  of  introducing 
our  guest  speaker.  General  Frank  R.  McCoy  is  to  address  us  on 
the  subject  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem,  which  is  of  major  interest, 
not  only  to  the  few  assembled  here  this  evening,  but  to  our  country 
as  a  whole. 

General  McCoy  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  He  is  President  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  there  comes  to  him  the  volume 
of  reliable  recent  information  collected  by  his  corps  of  experts.  So 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  more  up-to-date  than  almost  anyone  else 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  not  only  from  that  standpoint,  however,  that  he  is  so  well 
qualified  to  speak  to  us,  but  because  for  many  years  before  retiring 
from  the  United  States  Army  he  was  one  of  the  men  in  our  Gov- 
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ernment  actually  making  history — not  merely  studying  or  writing 
on  the  subject. 

After  graduating  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1897  he  served  in  the  Army  through  the  various  grades,  rising 
to  be  Major  General.  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the  lot  of 
officers  in  the  service,  generally,  his  contacts  and  his  duties  were 
with  the  foreign  relations  and  foreign  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States.  He  covered  a  wide  field  including  Mexico,  Panama,  Cuba, 
South  America — in  the  Bolivia-Paraguay  matter  particularly — and 
Central  America,  generally.  He  served  more  particularly  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  this  evening  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the 
Orient — both  in  Japan  and  China.  He  was  the  American  member 
of  the  so-called  Lytton  Commission  that  made  a  report  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Manchuria  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  dis- 
turbed world  condition. 

These  assignments  to  responsible  duty  did  not  come  to  General 
McCoy  by  routine  or  mere  chance.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  with  a 
wide  range  of  vision,  and  was  well  equipped  to  solve  the  problems 
that  were  placed  before  him  by  the  heads  of  our  Government.  Not 
only  that,  but  General  McCoy  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  those 
who  have  known  him  with  their  respect  and  affection.  This  is 
confirmed  by  conversations  I  have  had  only  recently  with  some 
who  knew  him  and  were  closely  associated  with  him  in  Cuban  days 
at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Due  to  his  many  activities,  such  as  his  recent  service  on  the 
Presidential  Board  of  Inquiry  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  incident,  and 
other  major  matters  of  continuing  Governmental  duty,  added  to  his 
work  as  President  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  we  may 
realize  that  it  is  with  some  sacrifice  of  his  personal  comfort  that 
General  McCoy  is  with  us  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  introduce  an  old 
friend  of  many  years'  standing  who  has  rendered  service  to  his 
country  far  and  above  that  of  the  average.  Major  General  Frank- 
Ross  McCoy,  United  States  Army,  Retired.  (The  members  rose 
and  applauded.) 

Address  by  Major  General  Frank  R.  McCoy 

General  McCoy:  Thank  you,  my  old  friend  and  comrade. 
Mr.  President.  I  enjoy  coming  here  and  sitting  in  with  this  group 
of  men  who  have  arrived  in  the  most  important  of  professions. 
I  am  constrained  to  insist  I  am  also  an  engineer — although  I  might 
be  called  a  pseudo-engineer,  or  a  soi-disant  engineer.  1  was  engi- 
neer of  the  Moro  Province  some  forty  years  ago,  and  later  on  1 
succeeded  General  Atterbury  as  General  Director  of  Transporta- 
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tion.     So  my  associations  have  been  with  such  very  human  beings 
from  my  earliest  days. 

In  fact,  in  musing  about  it  tonight,  I  thought  that  of  all  my 
associations  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  absorbing  for  my 
good  and  interest  were  my  associations  with  the  engineers  and  with 
the  doctors.  Doctors  and  engineers  I  consider  the  most  human  of 
men,  and  in  their  relations  with  humanity  the  most  effective,  and 
that  is  not  only  so  in  a  professional  sense  but  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  affairs. 

If  you  take  Mr.  Willkie's  words  when  he  came  back  the  other 
day,  I  think  it  was  rather  notable  that  in  his  sketchy  flight  about 
the  world  he  made  mark  of  the  backlog  of  good-will  toward 
America  in  every  country  he  visited.  He  pointed  the  other  way 
rather  than  to  the  official  representatives  of  our  America.  He 
very  decidedly  noted  that  it  was  such  individual  Americans  that 
were  in  business  abroad,  and  also  the  educational  people  through- 
out foreign  countries — the  missionaries  throughout  the  world — 
that  were  responsible  for  this  good-will.  And  I  am  surprised  he 
didn't  say  the  consulting  engineers,  because  I  am  conscious  from 
my  earliest  days  of  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  Orient. 

I  go  back  to  General  James  Harrison  Wilson.  I  don't  know 
if  there  are  any  of  you  old  enough  to  remember  him,  but  he  was  a 
very  outstanding  engineer  in  the  Army — a  distinguished  soldier. 
He  went  to  China  as  the  first  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government 
to  plan  the  future  development  and  a  railroad  system  for  China. 
And  that  is  the  system  that  is  largely  being  followed  today — as  far 
as  the  war  will  permit.  Some  of  you  here  have  played  a  part 
toward  that  very  complete  railroad  system  that  Sun  Yat  Sen  laid 
down  for  the  new  era  in  China. 

In  approaching  the  Far  East,  Americans  have  followed  the 
most  ancient  of  habits  of  trade  and  mind.  Trade  and  culture 
throughout  all  our  history,  and  I  mean  both  ancient  history  and 
modern  history,  have  been  the  binding  threads  in  relations  between 
Asia  and  Europe  and  America.  So  that  when  our  people  speak  of 
the  Far  East,  they  think  of  it  in  terms  of  their  forefathers  looking 
toward  the  East,  trading  toward  the  East,  and  exploring  and  travel- 
ing toward  the  East. 

The  first  American  ship  that  went  into  Eastern  waters  was 
under  Captain  Thomas  Tews  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  he 
went  into  the  Indian  Ocean  as  early  as  1683.  Not  much  is  known 
about  his  operations  there  because  they  were  mostly  against  the 
Arab  traders,  and  particularly  the  very  rich  trade  then  headed  up 
in  Arabia.  He  not  only  traded  out  there  in  the  way  that  American 
skippers  traded  in  those  days  by  capturing  the  other  fellow's  ships, 
but  in  between  times  he  founded  a  little  commonwealth  in  the 
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Island  of  Madagascar,  and  he  announced  himself  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  Madagascar. 

Our  first  American  diplomatic  representative  went  that  way 
(indicating  on  map)  and  he  made  the  first  treaties  in  the  Far  East 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  the  King  of  Siam.  It  wasn't  long, 
however,  before  the  active  sea  captains  from  Salem  and  Boston, 
and  later  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  rounding  the  Horn  and 
opening  up  the  other  way  around  the  world. 

So  we  very  early  made  our  operations  global,  and  as  a  result 
it  is  very  easy  for  us  today  to  get  this  global  picture  of  our  present 
military  and  naval  operations. 

It  is  hard,  still,  for  me  to  believe  that  General  Arnold  flew 
from  Australia  to  California  a  few  months  ago  in  seventy-two 
hours.  That  was  quite  a  step-up  from  the  fastest  sailing  ships 
which  took  twenty-seven  days  from  Canton.  Just  think  of  it — 
seventy-two  hours  from  Australia.  Then,  if  you  will  remember, 
Mr.  Willkie  suddenly  appeared  in  Alaska.  So  that  in  looking  at 
the  map,  his  route  from  Chungking  was  a  great  circle  route, 
although  the  air  people  are  not  so  much  interested  in  great  circle 
routes  as  is  your  surface  navigator.  But  Mr.  Willkie's  route  from 
Chungking,  China,  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Alaska  is  the  shortest 
route  from  Chungking  to  Chicago.  We  are  accustomed  to  think- 
ing of  our  "Pan"  air  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  to 
Hong  Kong  as  a  direct  route,  but  Mr.  Willkie's  route  from  Chung- 
king by  air  was  four  thousand  miles  shorter  than  the  usually  trav- 
elled "Pan"  air  route. 

So  I  call  your  attention  to  that  great  circle  route  not  only 
because  it  is  the  shortest  route,  but  as  we  are  gradually  developing 
land  planes  to  a  much  more  effective  flight  than  the  Clippers  and 
the  hydroplanes,  that  route  first  indelibly  put  in  our  minds  by 
General  Billy  Mitchell  is  going  to  be  the  coming  route  between 
Asia  and  America. 

Note,  too,  that  that  long  stretch  of  Russia  from  Europe  to 
Alaska  is  the  only  country  that  is  continuous  across  Asia,  and  you 
might  say  too-near  neighbors  to  Japan  and  China  in  many  ways. 
But  in  the  future  it  is  going  to  mean  much  both  to  those  countries 
and  to  the  control  of  the  Far  Eastern  provinces.  And  don't  forget 
that  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  being  neighbors  to 
Russia.  We  are  contiguous  to  Russia,  only  separated  by  a  few 
miles  across  the  Bering  Strait,  and  that  has  most  momentous  con- 
sequences for  the  future  in  all  kinds  of  relations. 

Now,  that  northern  route  is  the  shortest,  but  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  our  air  people  are  surveying  routes  from  Panama 
to  the  Galapagos,  from  Galapagos  to  Easter  Island,  from  Easter 
Island  to  Tuamotbu,  on  to  Samoa ;  and   from   Chile  to   Easter 
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Islands,  along  the  same  route  to  Samoa,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. So  you  have  to  be  ready  to  accept  most  fantastic  routing  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  for  the  future. 

So  the  Far  East  is  no  longer  far;  it  is  next  door  to  us,  and 
their  problems  are  ours  from  now  on,  and  that  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem. 

I  told  Admiral  Bakenhus  that  the  problem  of  the  Far  East  for 
the  moment  is  the  definite,  decisive  defeat  of  Japan.  That  is  the 
problem.  And  no  expert  or  no  military  or  naval  man  is  going  to 
go  into  particulars  about  that,  other  than  that  not  only  the  respon- 
sible officials  but  the  nation  at  large  is  determined  to  defeat  Japan. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  about  that. 

We  have  that  long-flung  line  from  our  base  in  the  Aleutians 
through  Hawaii  down  to  Samoa,  and  we  have  problems  militarily, 
naval  and  in  the  air,  but  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  they  will  be 
worked  out  right.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  way  it  is 
being  done  now.  The  strategy  is  not  to  be  particularized,  but  it  can 
be  said  to  be  a  holding  for  broad  strategic  reasons  and  a  gradual 
attrition  of  Japanese  naval  and  air  power,  and  that  is  going  on 
very  effectively. 

Japan  is  not  to  be  considered  altogether  like  Germany,  although 
their  philosophy  and  their  army  and  their  whole  aggressive  habits 
are  alike.  Japan  is  very  much  more  vulnerable  than  Germany,  in 
that  she  is  an  insular  power,  and  if  you  defeat  her  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  air  she  is  helpless ;  whereas  we  have  some  other  added  prob- 
lems in  a  land  power  like  Germany. 

So  that  is  the  broad  outline.  And  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
any  particulars  of  the  major  problems,  either  political,  economic, 
or  military.  When  you  come  to  think  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  and  the  control  of  over  800,000,000  people — a  third  of  the 
people  on  the  earth's  surface — and  you  think  of  bringing  them  into 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  once  more  with  each  other  and  with 
us,  you  can  see  that  the  problems  are  too  complex  for  me  to  attempt 
to  even  outline  in  any  reasonable  time.  But  I  know  that  you  are 
as  interested  in  them  as  I  am,  and  many  of  you  have  served  in  the 
Far  East  and  have  had  interesting  associations  there,  and  it  must 
be  for  you  a  problem  as  interesting  as  I  find  it. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any  of  the  complicated  problems 
of  the  future  other  than  to  say  that  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  to  not  only  defeat  Japan,  but  to  take  a 
certain  responsibility  much  more  willingly  in  the  Far  East  and  on 
the  Pacific  side  than  they  seem  to  be  towards  problems  of  Europe. 
That  is  the  case  throughout  this  coutnry.  There  is  no  isolationism 
on  that  subject  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  major  prob- 
lems.    How  they  will  work  out  is  a  question  that  nobody  can 
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nroohesv  but  we  have  as  the  basis  first  defeating  Japan  decisively 
rdten'faclng  the  subjective  problems,  the  emergency  proven* 
and  there  are  so  many  confused  ideas  current  that  I  feel  that  in 
sSiteolthe  failure  of  our  Government  to  keep  the  peace,  with  the 
best ^intentions  in  the  world,  that  we  still  have  a  leader  in  foreign 
affai  s  and  in  the  handling  of  the  great  global  problems  of  this  war 
"hat  we  can  put  our  confidence  in,  and  we  have  to  have  confidence 
n  our  leaderf  because  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  too 
InTvaried  opinions  on  u^Far  East  to  be  very  effective  unless 
"nev  follow  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
5S  ne  i'  handling  that  and  can  handle  it  even-« 
form  of  government  under  the  war  powers  of  the  President .as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  those  are  the  ones  that  get  direct  action 
at  this  time  and  will  bring  victorious  results  _ 

Now,  I  am  on  the  spot  for  any  questions  of  interest  or  cun 
osity  that  you  may  wish  to  pose.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  of  President  Pirnie  in  Opening  of  Discussion 
President  Pirnie:  We  are  all  indebted  to  General  McCoy 
for  thfs  splendid  talk  tonight.     I  am  sure  General  McCoy  ■** 
answer  many  questions  which  are  arising  in  all  of  our  mind,  at 
this  time. 

Mr  Philip  W.  Henry:  I  would  like  to  ask  General  McCoy 
a  ouestfon       I  may.    General  McCoy  was  a  member  of  the  Lytton 
LrSn  which'considered  the  Manchurian^tuatK.n j£«d£ 
stand  it     I  have  seen  it  stated,  as  perhaps  he  has,  that  when  Japan 
Tk  over  Manchuria  it  was  very  much  to  *^^^£ 
living  in  Manchuria;  and  a  great  many  of  the  Chmese went ^into 
Manchuria  because  under  Japan  it  was  safe  to  be  there  whereas 
under  the  Chinese  control  there  were  a  great  many  bandits^  And 
the    apanese  not  only  controlled  the  bandits,  but  also  deve  oped ^the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  Manchuria      I  don  t  know 
Tether  that  ftrue  or  not,  but  I  wonder  if  General  McCoy  would 
have  something  to  say  about  that. 

General  McCoy:  I  think  it  is  more  efficient  in  every  way 
Thev  brought  order  out  of  more  or  less  chaotic  condition,.  But 
to  is  Se  the  mark  to  33,000,000  inhabitants  of  Manchuria 
vh  Chinese.  Every  one  of  them  ****££"** 
Chinese  government  with  all  its  looseness-and  at  that  taeiU* 
mefficiendes-than  an  effective  Japanese  government  Ih ere  v^ 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  that  }^e^ 
tUted  that  point  very  thoroughly,  and  I  think  out  ot  the  33,000,000 


Chinese  there  at  least  32,500,000  were  very  much  for  having  their 
own  Chinese  government. 

To  make  that  a  little  bit  clearer,  you  can  go  to  Korea.  Korea 
probably  had  the  most  inefficient  and  worthless  government  that 
any  country  has  probably  had,  and  yet  after  some  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  years  of  Japanase  government  in  Korea  there  is  not 
one  Korean  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  loyal  to  Japan. 

You  get  into  the  region  of  human  nature  and  imponderables 
there.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  if  Japanese  occupation  extended 
over  a  period  of  years  through  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
east  coast  of  China  they  would  have  very  good  government,  but 
not  one  soul  would  like  that  form  of  government  or  would  want 
to  live  under  it. 

President  Pirnie:  I  would  like  to  ask  General  McCoy  a 
question,  if  he  can  prophesy  a  bit.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Japanese-Russian  accord  may  be  only  an  expedient  and  that  possi- 
bly Kamchatka  might  come  in  as  an  available  air  landing  field  in 
the  attack  on  Japan  before  we  are  through.  I  don't  want  you  to 
divulge  any  secret  information,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  that  if  you  can  give  it. 

General  McCoy:  I  can  go  back  to  the  safe  ground  of  the 
Lytton  Commission  and  say  that  at  that  time  we  had  very  open 
and  frank  talks  with  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese  Army,  both  in 
Tokio  and  in  Manuchuria — and  I  have  in  mind  one  with  the  Min- 
ister of  War  at'  that  time,  General  Araki,  particularly.  They  very 
frankly  informed  us,  every  one  of  them  from  the  Minister  of  War 
down;  the  Generals  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  commanders  in 
Manchuria,  that  war  with  Russia  was  inevitable  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  inevitable  until  they  got  the  country  there  west  to  Baikal 
and  relieved  themselves  of  the  constant  fear  of  Russia  as  a  near 
neighbor,  particularly  of  the  bombing  planes  at  Vladivostok. 

I  think  the  Russians  feel  the  same  way — that  war  is  just  as 
inevitable — but  they  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  not  to 
bring  it  on  them  just  now  when  they  are  so  engaged  on  the  western 
front.  There  is  no  altruistic  motive  on  the  part  of  either  of  those 
nations  with  regard  to  each  other.  There  is  a  deadly  future  ahead 
and  one  or  the  other  is  going  to  survive — and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  Russia.  I  think  the  Japanese  would  have  attacked  last  sum- 
mer when  they  thought  the  going  was  good,  but  we  suddenly  opened 
our  little  affair  in  the  Solomons  and  upset  the  applecart  and  caused 
such  a  deflection  of  ships  that  they  had  to  postpone  the  thing. 

Admiral  Standley  told  me  on  his  return — and  he  didn't  tell  it 
to  me  in  private,  it  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  sort — that  Mr.  Stalin 
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had  told  him  that  that  is  what  saved  Russia  from  attack  in  the 
Far  East  last  summer — our  fighting  in  the  Solomons.  Incidentally, 
I  think  that  had  very  important  results. 

I  haven't  answered  this  point  about  airports.  Of  course  air- 
ports are  vital  for  us  in  this  coming  attack  on  Japan,  and  the  air- 
ports in  China  will  not  do — not  because  of  the  airports  themselves, 
but  because  there  is  no  gas  in  China.  But  if  we  get  airports  up  in 
Russia,  there  is  plenty  of  gas,  and  they  are  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Japanese  main  islands.  So  that  for  our  purposes 
there  will  come  a  time  when  it  is  very  important  to  have  Japan 
and  Russia  at  war. 

Admiral  Bakenhus:  I  would  like  to  ask  General  McCoy  a 
question  which  is  provocative  in  a  way,  and  that  is  that  we  have 
been  taught  over  many  years  that  China  is  a  country  in  which  na- 
tionalism is  not  very  strongly  developed ;  that  is,  they  have  not  quite 
the  sense  of  patriotism  we  have  in  this  country.  They  are  more  a 
nation  composed  of  family  groups,  with  loyalty  to  the  family  rather 
than  to  the  nation.  That  is  a  picture  rather  difficult  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of,  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  been  told  that  that  was  the  case. 
Now,  what  I  am  not  sure  of,  not  informed  on,  is  whether  there 
really  is  basically  in  China  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  in  favor  of  adopting  a  nationalistic  point  of  view  rather 
than  the  old-time  family  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  might 
be  of  great  importance  in  this  question.  It  involves  the  problem  as 
to  whether  they  are  going  to  hold  out  against  the  Japanese — of 
course  we  all  believe  they  are.  The  question  is  a  little  bit  vague, 
General,  but  I  hope  that  you  see  what  I  am  driving  at.  I  would  like 
to  hear  what  your  opinions  are  on  that. 

General  McCoy  :  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  question.  Cer- 
tainly, anybody  who  was  in  China  up  until,  say,  fifteen  years  ago, 
would  be  very  cynical  about  there  ever  being  a  nation  in  China  in 
the  sense  that  we  speak  of  a  nation  or  that  involves  the  feeling  of 
patriotism  in  the  sense  that  we  do.  I  must  confess  that  the  old- 
timers  and  possibly  some  of  the  newcomers  in  China  are  very  cyn- 
ical on  that  score — and  I  was,  myself,  for  some  thirty  years  after 
I  first  knew  China.  But  when  I  was  there  on  the  Lytton  Com- 
mission and  had  the  opportunity  to  see  it  not  only  through  my  own 
eyes,  but  through  the  eyes  of  experienced  men  with  me  and  the 
great  variety  of  experts  attached  to  us,  and  in  traveling  about  China 
hearing  the  evidence  of  thousands  of  people  we  talked  to,  I  changed 
my  mind  completely.  I  think  a  miracle  has  happened  in  the  years. 
I  thought  I  knew  China.    I  am  quite  confident  now  that  there  does 
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exist  in  China  a  very  remarkable  and  unexpected  surge  of  national- 
ism in  the  way  we  look  at  it  and  in  the  feelings  that  go  with  it. 

This  goes  back  largely  to  that  group  of  Chinese  that  have  been 
educated  in  this  country — largely  under  the  fund  known  as  the 
Boxer  Fund.  Those  men  and  women  that  went  back  to  China 
stirred  up  a  ferment  which  had  never  even  been  dreamed  of.  The 
old  family  patriarch  system  has  gone  out  of  the  window.  The  new 
China  is  individualistic ;  they  are  western  in  many  of  their  ideas, 
and  what  is  more,  through  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  those  remarkable 
sisters  of  the  Soong  family  and  the  remarkable  brother-in-law, 
they  are  leading  China  as  a  nation. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  a  well-ordered,  well-established  nation 
for  a  long  time  in  what  we  like  to  think  we  are,  but  it  is  very  much 
like  us  in  a  good  many  ways.  I  think  that  with  the  defeat  of  Japan 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  China  one  bit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  any  given  moment  you  can  be  very  cynical  or  tragic  about  what 
you  see  in  China,  but  I  think  that  you  can  look  forward  to  China 
being  a  great  power  in  every  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  don't 
think  you  have  to  worry  about  her  any  more  than  the  Chinese  do. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  things  about  the  Chinese  of  all 
classes  of  society — from  peasants  right  up  to  the  great  merchants 
and  bankers — that  appeared  before  our  Lytton  Commission  was 
that  they  weren't  particularly  disturbed  at  that  time  about  the  Jap- 
anese taking  Manchuria  in  the  sense  that  we  were — that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  the  immediacy  of  the  whole  affair.  Every  man  that  came 
to  the  stand  to  discuss  it  would  in  the  course  of  his  talk  point  a 
moral  by  some  story  of  ancient  history  going  back  thousands  of 
years  so  as  to  make  the  question  understood  by  us.  A  few  years 
doesn't  seem  to  concern  them  at  all.  Here  we  were  very  much 
concerned  about  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  but  they  say  that  in  a 
hundred  years  or  three  hundred  years  it  will  be  all  worked  out. 

I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Hu  Shih  the  other  day,  and  I  asked  him 
some  question  to  which  he  answered,  "Don't  ask  me  that.  I  won't 
be  concerned  with  anything  later  than  300  A.D.  for  a  while.  I  am 
trying  to  relax  after  being  an  ambassador  and  living  in  the  modern 
world."     (Laughter.) 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  are  seeing  the  birth  of  a  great 
new  nation — not  exactly  the  kind  of  a  nation  we  envisage,  but  on 
the  general  broad  lines  of  a  world  power,  and  I  don't  think  we 
have  to  worry  much  about  them.  They  are  going  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  and  they  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  Japan.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ezra  B.  Whitman  :  About  a  year  or  so  ago  we  had  the 
privilege  in  Baltimore  of  hearing  Ambassador  Hu  Shih  speak  on 
China,  and  one  of  the  things  that  interested  me  very  much  was  the 
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estimate  in  which  the  soldiers  were  held  in  China.  He  said  that 
soldiers  were  looked  upon  as  about  the  lowest  class  of  people  that 
you  can  possibly  think  of.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  the  soldiers  at 
the  present  time. 

General  McCoy  :  Very  decidedly  so.  In  all  their  history  the 
soldier  has  played  a  very  demeaned  part.  There  is  a  little  book- 
written  by  J.  L.  P.  Bland  called  Houseboat  Days  in  China,  which 
is  a  very  charming  book  of  life  amongst  the  Chinese  in  a  leisurely 
way,  and  he  gives  a  chapter  in  there  on  the  Chinese  art  of  war  that 
is  a  perfect  gem.  That  will  give  you  the  picture  that  Hu  Shih  had 
in  mind  when  he  was  talking  to  you.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  position  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  fact  that  the  best  young  men  in  China  are  in  the  army,  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  universal  conscription,  to  realize  that  that 
has  changed  the  whole  Chinese  attitude  toward  soldiers.  They 
don't  like  the  old,  lazy,  worthless  guerrilla  type  of  soldier,  and  the 
Chinese,  of  course,  hated  the  Manchu  soldiers,  which  were  the  only 
soldiers  that  were  allowed  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  in  China. 
Today,  however,  with  all  of  the  best  Chinese  in  the  army,  with 
their  own  sons  in  the  army,  their  whole  attitude  toward  the  mili- 
tary men  has  changed — especially  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the 
generalissimo,  for  whom  they  all  have  a  profound  respect. 

I  would  add  in  referring  you  to  read  that  little  book  to  mark 
that  the  charming  illustrations  in  it  are  done  by  our  old  friend, 
Willard  Straight,  whom  many  of  you  knew  personally.  He  illus- 
trated the  little  book,  and  it  is  worth  your  looking  up. 

Dr.  Dugald  C.  Jackson:  In  respect  to  that  question  of  sol- 
idarity in  China,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  perhaps  is  a 
little  bit  more  technical,  but  which  is  interesting  to  us  all  as  engi- 
neers. To  what  extent,  remembering  that  China  is  about  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  illiterate — or  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  although 
the  new  government  has  done  much  to  improve  that  situation — to 
what  extent  in  that  illiterate  section  of  the  tremendous  bulk  of 
population  has  the  introduction  of  the  radio,  giving  full  communica- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  area — or  substantially  the  whole  of  the 
area — the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  radio  for  education  by 
loud  speakers  on  village  street  corners,  the  improvement  of  the 
railroads  and  the  extension  of  the  railroads,  and  some  effort  by  the 
government  to  develop  manufacturing,  how  much  has  that  had  to 
do  in  the  way  of  accelerating  this  question  of  solidarity  and  what 
can  we  expect  from  it  in  the  way  of  further  acceleration? 
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General  McCoy:  I  wouldn't  use  the  term  solidarity  as  yet. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  Ultimately. 

General  McCoy:  More  in  the  sense  of  unity  of  action  and 
feeling.     China  is  not  a  very  solid  centralized  organism  yet. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  We  understand  that.  Even  the  languages  are 
different  in  districts — although  they  are  trying  to  get  a  uniform 
language. 

General  McCoy:  Here  I  refer  to  the  recent  Ambassador 
again.  He,  by  the  way,  will  play  the  same  part  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  China  as  Dante  does  with  the  Italian  language  and  history 
and  as  Shakespeare  does  with  the  English.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Chinese  language  and  characters  are  very  complicated  and  play  up 
to  the  highly  educated  man — the  minority.  There  was  no  particu- 
lar literacy  in  China  at  large  under  that  old  use  of  the  thousands 
of  characters  in  the  complicated  mandarin  language.  In  our  own 
time,  in  the  few  years  since  Hu  Shih  left  Columbia  University,  he 
has  revolutionized  China  by  introducing  a  vernacular  which  I 
believe  only  has  one  hundred  characters.  But  it  is  understood  now 
by  every  Chinese,  and  it  enables  them  to  read  these  news  sheets 
that  are  all  over  China  and  the  posters  that  are  on  every  wall  and 
to  hear  the  radio.  So  that  he  furnished  what  you  might  say  is  the 
cultural  means  of  China  becoming  a  nation  just  at  the  right  time. 

It  is  most  astounding  the  change  that  has  come  over  China 
and  the  Chinese  due  to  the  adoption  of  Hu  Shih's  simple  language. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  You  give  that  a  greater  weight  than  increase  of 
communication  ? 

General  McCoy:  Very  much  so,  because  otherwise  they 
couldn't  have  understood  and  taken  advantage  of  this  increase  of 
communication. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meloy  :  When  a  number  of  us  were  out  in  the 
Far  East  and  came  into  contact  with  the  Japanese  Army,  perhaps 
wrongly,  we  didn't  have  a  very  high  regard  for  their  efficiency. 
They  seemed  to  be  extremely  efficient,  but  when  we  got  to  know 
them  better  and  certain  crises  arose  they  seemed  to  be  very  excit- 
able, and  although  they  have  had  phenomenal  successes  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  many  of  the  outrages  that  have  happened,  the 
torture,  the  bayonetting  of  prisoners,  and  so  on,  have  been  due 
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more  or  less  to  their  insecurity  and  lack  of  confidence,  and  I  won- 
dered how  you  felt  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  soldier  as 
it  is  today  compared  to,  say,  the  German  soldier  or  the  Russian 
soldier  or  our  own. 

General  McCoy:  Well,  as  an  old  soldier,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Japanese  Army  for  forty  years.  I  was  out  with  them 
during  the  Manchurian  War  and  have  watched  them  ever  since. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  Japanese  soldiers.  You  run  into  some  kind 
that  might  not  be  entirely  significant  of  the  fighting  power  of  the 
Japanese  people.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  generalize,  even  about  sol- 
diers, but  I  would  approach  it  in  this  way. 

I  look  upon  the  Japanese  Army  pretty  much  as  I  look  upon 
the  Prussian  Army.  It  is  a  great  military  organization.  It  has  a 
remarkable  high  command  and  staff.  The  soldiers  are  hardy,  and 
can  live  on  almost  nothing  compared  to  ours.  They  have  great 
virtues  in  a  Spartan  sense.  To  generalize,  I  would  say  that  the 
Japanese  are  a  very  dangerous  people,  not  only  because  of  their 
philosophy  and  habits  of  life,  but  because  of  their  army  which  is 
used  for  aggressive  purposes  and  which — there  is  no  question  about 
it — is  well  commanded,  well  staffed,  and  well  trained. 

I  feel  that  much  as  I  like  the  individual  Japanese  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  when  I  look  at  them  as  an  aggressive  nation  I 
think  there  is  no  safety  in  the  world  as  long  as  Germany  and  Japan 
exist  as  military  nations,  and  they  will  so  exist  unless  we  disarm 
both  of  them.  They  are  the  two  dangerous  nations  of  the  world 
today.  All  the  rest  of  us  can  get  along  together  somehow,  but  you 
can't  get  along  with  the  Japanese  or  the  Prussian. 

Colonel  Frederick  W.  Scheidenhelm  :  General  McCoy, 
now  that  you  have  so  kindly  put  yourself  at  the  mercy  of  ques- 
tioners, it  may  well  be  that  others  like  myself  would  be  interested 
if  we  touched  on  a  problem  which  involves  foreign  policy  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sort  of  domestic  policy.  I  refer  to  the  Philippines, 
where  you,  General  McCoy,  were  engaged  so  early  in  your  military 
life.  Incidentally,  just  yesterday  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Jesse  Knight. 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  in  the  days  when  in  the 
Philippines  you  were  an  aide  to  General  Wood. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  this :  For  some  years  after  the 
Philippines  were  taken  over,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  we  heard  much  of  unrest  in  the  Philippines,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  assumed  that  the  entire  Philippine  nation,  if  it  could 
properly  be  called  that,  wanted  freedom  from  our  control.  In  due 
course  freedom  was  granted — or  at  least  was  on  the  way  to  being 
granted  to  them.     But  now  we  have  had  a  happening,  beginning 
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with  Pearl  Harbor,  which  might  put  a  different  light  on  that.  I, 
and  presumably  others,  would  be  interested  to  know  whether  in 
your  view,  General  McCoy,  the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward  the 
United  States  and  their  desire  for  freedom  will  have  changed. 
That  will  be  a  problem,  I  take  it,  which  will  face  this  country  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

General  McCoy:  I  think  the  same  thing  will  happen  in  the 
Philippines  as  has  happened  with  other  people  controlled  by  the 
Japanese — notably  in  Korea  and  in  Manchuria.  I  think  it  will 
follow  the  same  course  in  the  Philippines.  They  are  helpless  for 
the  moment  and  they  will  play  the  game  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I 
don't  think  the  Japanese  will  in  any  way  influence  the  Filipinos  as 
against  their  own  national  ambition.  I  think  that  will  be  dormant, 
but  it  will  be  very  decidedly  back  again  when  we  are  able  to  relieve 
them  and  give  them  the  opportunity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Japanese  can  never  control  any  other 
people  and  make  that  people  like  it  or  want  it.  There  seems  to  be 
something  fatally  lacking  in  their  system  of  control  and  in  their 
personal  relations  with  subject  peoples.  Formosa  has  been  under 
the  Japanese  since  1895.  That  island  would  go  back  to  China  after 
this  war  without  turning  a  hair.  They  have  kept  their  Chinese 
feelings  and  interests  all  these  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  absolutely  isolated  by  the  Japanese. 

I  think  that  would  be  even  more  the  case  with  the  Filipinos 
than  with  the  Koreans  or  the  Chinese  because  the  Filipinos  have 
tasted  the  stimulating  champagne  of  freedom.  They  have  had  their 
own  government  ever  since  1916- — practically  autonomous,  and 
almost  completely  so  under  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last  five 
years.  So  I  can't  conceive  of  the  Filipinos  falling  under  any  malign 
influence  of  the  Japanese.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Colonel  Scheidenhelm  :  Pardon  me,  I  fear  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  my  question  fully  clear.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
in  the  end  the  Japanese  will  be  out  of  the  Philippines.  I  took  for 
granted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  would  have  not  succeeded  in 
changing  the  views  of  the  Filipinos.  My  question  is,  what  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  by  and  large  toward  the  United  States? 
Will  they  wish  to  have  independence  after  the  war  or  will  they  now 
wish  to  be  wards  of  the  United  States  and  at  least  have  the  benefit 
of  protection,  which  they  would  have  been  so  glad  to  have  had, 
had  we  been  able  to  give  it  effectively? 

General  McCoy  :  As  one  of  the  United  Nations  their  inde- 
pendence has  already  been  recognized,  and  they  won't  want  to  give 
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it  up— but  they  will  want  our  protection  (laughter)  and  they  will 
probably  continue  to  get  it,  I  hope  more  effectively  than  the  last 


time. 


Major  Irving  V.  A.  Huie:  General  McCoy,  I  was  interested 
in  your  answer  to  Admiral  Bakenhus'  question  in  which  you  pointed 
out  the  general  feeling  of  nationalism  in  China,  but  it  reminded  me 
of  an  incident  right  here  in  New  York— and  I  think  it  occurred 
only  a  block  away— that  happened  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Wu 
Ting  Fang  was  the  Minister  from  China  to  the  United  States,  and 
he  was  here  as  a  guest  at  a  reception.  After  the  reception  the 
people  were  accorded  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  The  only 
question  I  recall— and  I  recall  it  because  of  his  answer— that  the 
Minister  was  asked  was  why  Japan  had  adapted  itself  so  readily 
and  quickly  to  western  customs,  to  western  development,  and  China 
seemed  to  be  so  loath  to  take  them  up.  The  Minister  snapped  back 
very  quickly  with  this  answer :  "Japan  is  like  a  little  ball.  \  ou  can 
take  your  little  finger  and  start  the  ball  rolling  very  quickly.  China 
is  a  great  big  ball,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  power  to 

start  it."  .  .         .... 

I  am  wondering  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  what  will  happen 
in  the  immediate  future  after  the  World  War  has  ended  according 
to  Minister  Wu's  description  of  China. 

General  McCoy:  In  respect  to  danger  to  the  rest  of  us? 
Major  Huie  :  Yes. 

General  McCoy  :  Well,  I  think  the  Chinese  are  not  an  aggres- 
sive nation.  I  think  we  will  have  lots  of  problems  to  work  out 
with  them,  and  it  will  be  a  good  deal  harder  to  work  out  because 
we  will  have  to  treat  them  on  equal  terms  from  now  on.  and  they 
are  masters  in  negotiations.  They  will  beat  any  people  in  the 
world  at  negotiating-even  the  Russians.  We  are  going  to  have 
some  very  hard  times  ahead  of  us,  principally  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  won't  be  able  to  keep  our  exclusion  laws  in  effect  in  the  way 
that  we  have  heretofore.  We  may  dress  it  up  in  a  different  way, 
because  certainly  we  are  not  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  sub- 
merged by  Chinese  no  matter  how  much  we  like  them  or  how  effi- 
cient they  are  We  will  have  to  have  some  gentlemen's  agreement 
or  some  quota  system  to  control  that.  But  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  things  like  that  coming  up,  and  the  Chinese  are  going  to  beat 
us  usually  in  negotiations.  But  they  are  not  aggressive  in  the  sense 
of  wanting  to  take  our  territory  and  our  people  directly.  I  hey 
have  a  different  way  of  doing  it.     (Laughter.) 
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Remember — and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  definite  generalization 
about  the  Chinese  as  a  whole — that  they  are  the  most  reasonable 
people  on  earth. 

Major  Huie  :  I  probably  must  apologize  to  you.  My  father 
happened  to  be  Chinese  and  I  have  six  brothers-in-law  in  China 
at  the  moment. 

General  McCoy  :  I  will  add  in  bowing  to  you  that  the  Chinese 
also  have  a  very  innate  sense  of  humor.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  H.  E.  Wessman  :  Thirteen  years  ago  I  was  living  on 
the  outskirts  of  Shanghai  with  a  group  of  Chinese  engineers  and 
students  at  government-owned  Chiao-Tung  University.  This  was 
the  leading  technical  school  in  China  and  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  of  Railways.  I  had  gone  to  China  with  Dr.  Wad- 
dell,  whom  some  of  you  well  remember  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
charter  members  of  the  Institute.  He  went  there  to  report  on  the 
railroad  system,  and  I  went  there  primarily  to  help  organize  a  civil 
engineering  curriculum  at  Chiao-Tung  and  to  teach  bridge  and 
railroad  engineering. 

I  taught  one  hundred  twenty  Chinese  student  engineers  for  a 
year.  I  traveled  with  them  on  inspection  trips  through  China, 
lived  with  them  on  the  campus  and  at  surveying  camp.  There  was 
only  one  other  white  man  on  the  faculty — a  West  Point  graduate. 
All  together,  there  were  about  nine  hundred  student  engineers  in 
all  branches.  I  note  these  things  simply  to  emphasize  that  I  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with  Chinese 
thinking,  attitudes  and  aptitudes  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  essen- 
tially Chinese. 

Chiao-Tung  University  in  Shanghai  is  now  a  Japanese  bar- 
racks, and  my  former  students  are  scattered  all  over  China.  A 
new  Chiao-Tung  University  has  been  started,  however,  in  West 
China.  Technical  education  is  "carrying  on"  in  spite  of  difficulties 
which  those  who  have  never  been  in  the  Orient  simply  cannot 
comprehend.  It  is  this  indomitable  will,  the  same  perseverance 
which  has  characterized  their  military  resistance  to  Japanese  aggres- 
sion, which  spells  hope  for  the  future  of  China. 

But  the  road  of  progress  after  the  war  will  be  long  and  hard. 
As  Hu  Shih,  former  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  so 
candidly  stated,  China  has  been  oppressed  for  years  with  the  five 
great  evils,  or  "devils"  as  he  called  them,  of  anarchy,  corruption, 
poverty,  disease  and  ignorance.  There  is  one  more  which  I  might 
add.  It  is  that  "sense  of  face"  which  manifests  itself  so  often  in 
false  pride  and  warped  attitudes.  As  one  illustration,  may  1  recall 
that  when  we  started  our  work  at  the  university,  we  had  great  diffi- 
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culty  in  making  the  Chinese  student  engineers  set  up  their  own 
transits  and  levels ;  they  "lost  face"  because  it  involved  manual 
labor.  They  wanted  an  ignorant  coolie  to  do  that  work.  One  of 
our  most  difficult  tasks  was  to  get  this  group  as  a  whole  to  accept 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  do  certain  manual  tasks  associated  with 
the  handling  of  engineering  equipment. 

A  strong,  central  government,  headed  by  men  of  high  ideals, 
combined  with  universal  education,  is  the  two-edged  weapon  needed 
to  overthrow  the  great  devils  which  have  hindered  China's  progress 
in  the  past  and  which  will  be  obstacles  for  years  to  come.  China 
will  need  all  of  the  help  and  sympathetic  co-operation  possible  from 
the  United  Nations.  A  plea  for  such  co-operation  was  so  elo- 
quently voiced  by  the  great  Chinese  leader,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  the 
address  which  he  sent  to  Herald  Tribune  Forum  last  November. 

The  United  States  has  already  started  to  co-operate  by  renounc- 
ing extra-territorial  rights  and  by  sending  military  assistance  to 
China.  Our  eventual  victory  over  Japan  will  enhance  our  prestige 
in  China  tremendously.  One  result  of  this  will  be  a  great  influx 
of  Chinese  technical  students — for  that  matter  all  kinds  of  students 
— after  the  war  into  this  country.  There  will  also  be  a  great  post- 
war development  of  technical  schools  in  China. 

May  I  voice  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  engineering  edu- 
cation will  do  their  utmost  to  inculcate  in  these  young  Chinese  stu- 
dent engineers  when  they  come  over  here  an  appreciation  for  the 
practical  content  of  their  engineering  courses,  and,  that  they  will  in 
some  way  tend  to  minimize  the  misplaced  reverence  which  the 
Chinese  now  have  for  the  college  degree  as  the  symbol  of  educa- 
tion. There  has  been  altogether  too  much  emphasis  placed  on 
higher  degrees  by  the  Chinese  people  themselves. 

May  I  also  voice  the  hope  that  when  we  send  these  engineers 
back  to  China  they  will  not  be  so  thoroughly  westernizd  by  our 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  they  will  fail  to  go  back  to  their 
home  communities.  Altogether  too  many  in  the  past  have  stopped 
in  Shanghai  and  in  the  coastal  ports  where  the  comforts  of  the 
West  could  be  enjoyed. 

Closing  Remarks  by  President  Pirnie 

President  Pirnie:  General,  I  know  that  it  is  the  feeling  of 
each  one  here  that  I  should  express  their  great  gratitude  for  your 
coming  here  tonight  and  for  giving  us  this  intimate  picture  of  the 
Far  East.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  reported  it  correctly.  I  think 
we  can  now  adjourn  the  formal  evening  meeting  and  gather  together 
in  groups  and  continue  the  discussion  if  the  General  will  remain 
with  us  as  long  as  he  can. 

(The  members  rose  and  applauded.) 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten-fifteen  o'clock.) 
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APPENDIX 


Report  of  the  Secretary,  Philip  W.  Henry 


During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  lost  hy  death  six  of  its 
members:  Bion  J.  Arnold,  January  29,  eighty-one  years  of  age; 
Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  February  18,  eighty-five  years  of  age; 
Daniel  L.  Turner,  March  12,  seventy-three  years  of  age ;  Edwin 
K.  Morse,  May  28,  eighty-six  years  of  age;  George  S.  Davison, 
October  3,  eighty-six  years  of  age;  John  E.  Greiner,  November  15, 
eighty-three  years  of  age — an  average  of  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Bolton  and  Greiner  were  Charter  Members.  De- 
tailed memoirs  will  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  Meetings 
of  the  year,  so  only  a  brief  reference  will  be  made  here. 

Colonel  Arnold  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  Michigan,  August  4, 
1S61.  Graduating  at  Hillsdale  College  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1884, 
he  spent  a  year  at  Cornell  as  a  graduate  student,  specializing  in 
electrical  engineering.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company  and  in  1893  had  a  leading  part  in  plan- 
ning and  equipping  the  Intro-mural  Railway  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became  one  of  the  best  known 
consulting  engineers  in  the  country  on  the  electrification  of  tram- 
ways and  railways.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Electrification  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the  planning  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New  York,  He  was  also  consultant  on 
the  development  of  the  New  York  subway  system.  With  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  his  activities  extended  to  Pittsburgh,  Provi- 
dence, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Cincinnati,  Denver 
and  Boston.  Colonel  Arnold  received  many  public  and  professional 
honors.  He  was  past  president  and  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  He  had  medals  for 
achievement  from  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  (1898),  the 
Louisiana  Exposition  (1904),  and  the  Longstreth  Medal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  (1903).  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  Hillsdale  College,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  In  1917  he  was  commissioned  Major  in 
the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  later  in  the 
year  transferred  to  active  military  duty  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps.  Colonel  Arnold 
was'  highly  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  engineering  profession. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  born  in  London,  October  5,  1856.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engineering  firm  to  receive  and  develop  technical 
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training.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  followed  by  several 
years  as  draftsman,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1879,  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  Edgemoor  Iron  Works  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  In  1882  he  established  himself  in  London  as  consulting  engi- 
neer, designing  and  erecting  plants  of  various  types,  his  work 
extending  to  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland.  In  1894  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  specialized  in  the  mechanical  equipment  of  build- 
ings for  light,  heat,  power,  sanitation  and  elevator  service.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  and  perfecting  of  elevator 
construction.  A  list  of  his  contributions  to  technical,  historical 
and  other  literature  shows  that  he  retained  an  active  interest  in  his 
professional  work  for  many  years.  From  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (London)  he  received  in  1902  the  Telford  Gold  Medal 
for  his  paper  on  "The  High  Office  Buildings  of  New  York  City." 
His  research  into  the  colonial,  and  more  especially  the  Indian  his- 
tory of  Manhattan  Island,  made  him  an  authority  whose  advice  was 
frequently  sought  when  questions  regarding  the  early  life  of  New 
York  City  arose.  A  list  of  Mr.  Bolton's  writings,  fifty-two  items, 
is  on  record  at  the  Institute  office. 

Mr.  Turner  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  October  25,  1869. 
Upon  graduation  in  1891  from  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, he  became  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  for  two  years. 
From  1893  to  1902  he  taught  surveying  and  hydraulics  at  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  Harvard  University.  He  then  became 
identified  with  the  construction  of  the  subway  system  of  New  York 
City,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Board  and  Public 
Service  Commission  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  1903,  Chief  of  In- 
spection in  1907,  Deputy  Engineer  of  Subway  Construction  in 
1913,  Acting  Chief  Engineer  and  Chief  Engineer,  1917-21.  He 
then  served  as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Transit  Commission  as 
specialist  in  city  transit  and  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Transportation  until  1928.  He  served  as  Consulting  Engineer  to 
the  Detroit  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  the  Pittsburgh  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  and  the  North  Jersey  Transit  Commission. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  an  official  delegate  to 
the  World  Engineering  Congress  which  met  in  Japan,  1929.  In 
pursuit  of  his  studies  of  urban  transportation  he  visited  European 
cities  where  methods  of  handling  mass  transportation  were  in  oper- 
ation and  made  comparative  analyses  of  the  results.  Mr.  Turner 
was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  was  steadfast  in  the  support  of  his 
principles. 

Mr.  Morse  was  born  in  Poland,  Ohio,  July  3,  1856.  He 
received  his  engineering  education  at  Yale  University  and  at  Karles- 
ruhe,  Germany.  He  then  served  six  years  with  the  Morse  Bridge 
Company.     In    1887-1889   he   erected,   with    S.    V.    Ryland,   the 
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Hawkesbury  River  Bridge,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  at  that 
time  the  largest  railroad  bridge  south  of  the  equator.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  designed  and  constructed  various  bridges 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  consulting  engineer  for 
twelve  years  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  and  for  four 
years  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  and  served  Allegheny  County 
for  three  years.  He  served  on  various  municipal  bodies  connected 
with  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  embracing  rapid  transit  and  riverfront 
improvements.  He  was  the  engineer  member  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Board  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Morse 
was  the  author  of  various  papers  that  appeared  in  the  engineering 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  Past  President  of 
the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Davison  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  21,  1856. 
In  1878  he  was  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
from  which  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engi- 
neering in  1926.  He  served  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  from  1909  until  his  death.  On  graduation  he 
entered  into  railroad  work  and  by  1882  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  and  Youghiogheny  Railway.  In  1890, 
with  William  Glyde  Wilkins  (also  a  graduate  of  Rensselaer),  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Wilkins  &  Davison,  a  connection  that  continued 
for  ten  years,  during  which  the  firm  directed  the  design  of  coking 
plants,  bridges,  railroads,  waterworks  and  other  engineering  proj- 
ects. An  active  connection  with  the  oil  business  began  in  1904, 
when  Mr.  Davison  entered  the  service  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
a  connection  that  lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  From  1911  to  1929 
he  was  president  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  one  of  the  leading 
oil  companies  of  the  country.  In  his  later  years  Mr.  Davison  was 
active  in  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Company,  Pittsburgh  Coke  & 
Iron  Company  and  Green  Bag  Cement  Company.  Mr.  Davison 
was  interested  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  community,  and 
was  active  in  the  work  of  Edgewood  Presbyterian  Church,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Homewood  Cemetery  and  Pittsburgh  Ath- 
letic Association.  He  was  Past  President  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Greiner  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  February  24,  1859. 
He  was  educated  at  Delaware  College,  from  which  he  received 
degrees  of  B.S.,  C.E.  and  Sc.D.  From  Johns  Hopkins  University 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  in  1937. 
In  his  early  days  he  became  connected  with  the  Edgemoor  Bridge 
Works  and  with  the  bridge  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  of  which  he  served  as  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  1905- 
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1908.  In  1908  he  established  himself  as  a  consulting  engineer  and 
designed  and  constructed  many  buildings  and  bridges  of  importance. 
From  1920  to  1927  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Port  Devel- 
opment Commission.  He  designed  and  constructed  in  Baltimore 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  merchandise  piers  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  His  practice  embraced  dams,  stadiums,  ocean 
terminals  and  other  structures.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Commission  to  Russia 
in  1917.  From  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  he  re- 
ceived the  Norman  Medal  and  the  James  Laurie  prize  for  papers 
that  he  had  written. 

These  engineers,  all  of  whom  became  eminent  in  their  special- 
ties, illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  activties  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute:  Mr.  Arnold  in  electrical  engineering;  Mr.  Bolton  in 
mechanical  equipment  of  buildings  for  light,  power,  heat,  sanita- 
tion and  elevator  service;  Mr.  Turner  in  urban  transportation, 
especially  subways ;  Mr.  Davison  in  railroads  and  petroleum ; 
Messrs.  Morse  and  Greiner  in  bridge  and  structural  engineering. 

*    *    * 

Through  resignations  the  Institute  has  lost  three  members : 
Montgomery  B.  Case  of  Englewood,  N.  J. ;  Borden  B.  Harris  of 
New  York,  and  Frederic  J.  LeMaistre  of  Philadelphia. 

Eight  new  members  have  been  admitted :  Herschel  H.  Allen  of 
Baltimore;  Charles  B.  Burdick  of  Chicago;  Carroll  A.  Farwell  of 
Boston ;  Louis  R.  Howson  of  Chicago ;  Clyde  R.  Place  of  New 
York;  A.  C.  Polk  of  Birmingham;  Emil  H.  Praeger  of  Troy,  and 
Howard  M.  Turner  of  Boston.  The  membership  now  totals  124, 
compared  with  125  a  year  ago. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  given  in  the  minutes  of  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Council  and  will  not  be  mentioned  here  in 
detail.  Allusion,  however,  should  be  made  to  the  questionnaire  sent 
to  engineers  listed  as  consulting  engineers  in  the  five  national  engi- 
neering societies — Civil,  Mining  and  Metallurgical,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Chemical.  This  questionnaire,  dated  May  29,  1942, 
read  as  follows : 

"   1.    Name  of  individual  or  firm 

"  2.    Location  of  office  or  offices 

"  3.  Specialize  in  the  following  branches  of  engineering  work.  .  . 
"  4.    Extent  to  which  engaged  at  present  in  engineering  matters 

relating  to  the  war 

"  5.  Extent  to  which  additional  war  work  could  be  undertaken  .  . 
"  6.    Interest   in  making  contact   with  government   in   regard  to 

utilization  of  services,  as  an  independent  consultant 
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"  7.  Does  maintenance  of  independent  office  depend  on  securing 
work  on  governmental,  war,  or  other  essential  projects?.  .  .  . 

"  8.    What  force  is  now  available,  or  could  be  made  available?.  .  .  . 

"  9.  Are  independent  contracts  or  subcontracts  for  engineering 
work,  or  both  desired  ? 

"10.    Size  of  project  able  to  handle 

"11.    To  what  area  is  work  restricted,  if  any? 

"12.    Willingness  to  form  groups  with  other  consulting  engineers  . 

"Recommendations  and  additional  information  may  be  submitted 

here  or  on  another  sheet." 

The  result  of  the  questionnaire  is  given  below: 

Questionnaires  mailed 2,074 

Letters  returned  (deceased  or  unclaimed)   62 


2,012 
Unanswered    1,545 


Questionnaires  answered    467 

Not  interested  (retired  or  otherwise  occupied)   74 


Total  replies  showing  interest 393 

Interested,  professors   52 

Interested,  others 341 

Out  of  our  total  membership  of  126,  we  had  53  replies,  of 
which  43  showed  interest. 

Out  of  2,012  questionnaires  that  reached  engineers,  only  393 
(including  professors)  or  19.5  per  cent,  showed  interest.  Omitting 
professors,  we  have  341  showing  interest,  or  16.9  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  question  No.  4 — "Extent  to  which  engaged  at 
present  in  engineering  matters  relating  to  the  war" — responses 
showed  the  following: 

Not  engaged  at  all 131  —  38.1  per  cent. 

Partly  engaged    128  —  37.7  per  cent. 

Fully  engaged    82  —  24.2  per  cent. 


341  —100.0  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  question  No.  7 — "Does  maintenance  of  indepen- 
dent office  depend  on  securing  work  on  government,  war  or  other 
essential  projects" — responses  showed  the  following: 

Yes     140  —  41  per  cent. 

No    201  —  59  per  cent. 

341  —100  per  cent. 
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Copies  of  these  341  answered  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
following  Federal  agencies  in  Washington : 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

Navy  Department 

Col.  W.  E.  Lorence,  Corps  of  Engineers 

U.  S.  Army,  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Branch 

Wm.  H.  Kushnick,  Director  of  Civilian 
Personnel  and  Training,  War  Department 

L.  A.  Moyer,  Executive  Director  and  Chief 
Examiner,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming 
Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency 

Major  J.  P.  Hallihan 
Army  Specialist  Corps 

Appreciative  replies  were  received  from  these  agencies. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  any  question- 
naire. Nearly  all  professional  and  business  groups  have  been 
affected — favorably  or  unfavorably — by  the  war,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  consulting  engineers  have  been  more  unfavorably 
affected  than  the  average,  judging  from  the  replies  (or  lack  of 
replies)  that  were  received. 

Mr.  Maurice  Holland,  one  of  our  members,  at  the  May  lunch- 
eon meeting,  called  attention  to  a  recent  address  at  the  Engineers' 
Club  by  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York,  who  spoke  on  "The  Engi- 
neer's Responsibility  for  Post-war  Planning,"  which  led  him  to  sug- 
gest that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Institute  be  held  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. As  a  result,  a  special  luncheon  meeting,  attended  by  twenty 
members  and  guests  was  held  November  6  at  the  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Pirnie  at  the  Harvard  Club  to  hear  Mr.  Guy  Greer,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington, 
present  his  views  on  post-war  city  planning,  followed  by  discussion. 
The  same  day,  November  6,  a  dinner  meeting  attended  by  fifty 
members  and  guests,  was  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club.  The  discus- 
sion was  led  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Waite,  Consultant,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  principal  speaker 
was  Dr.  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Har- 
vard University,  and  Consultant  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  whose  subject  was  "Problems  of  the  Post-war 
World." 

Records  were  made  of  addresses  and  discussions  at  both  these 
meetings.  They  will  be  published  and  also  studied  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  President  Pirnie,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Burpee,  Huie  and  Needles. 
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Meetings  of  the  Institute  during  the  year  were : 

January  19:  Annual  dinner  meeting  held  at  the  University  Club, 
1  West  54th  Street,  New  York,  at  which  the  princi- 
pal speaker  was  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  Bryce  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, also  Director  of  the  Division  of  Economics 
and  History  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  His  address  on  "Lesson  of  the 
Last  World  War,"  with  discussions,  was  printed  as 
a  brochure,  of  which  1,800  copies  were  issued. 

January  20:  Luncheon  meeting,  Engineers'  Club,  at  which  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
Malcolm  Pirnie,  President;  R.  E.  Bakenhus,  Vice- 
President  ;  James  Forgie,  Treasurer,  and  Philip  W. 
Henry,  Secretary. 

February  4:  At  the  luncheon  meeting  held  at  the  Engineers' 
Club,  32  West  40th  Street,  general  discussion  took 
place  on  Dr.  Shotwell's  address,  "Lesson  of  the  Last 
World  War." 

March  4:  Members  and  guests  attending  this  luncheon  meet- 

ing at  the  Engineers'  Club  heard  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "Problems  in  Personnel  During  the  War 
Effort"  by  Mr.  Oscar  M.  Taylor,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Personnel,  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany. An  abstract  of  this  address  was  sent  to  the 
membership. 

April  1 :  At  the  luncheon  meeting  held  at  the  Engineers' 

Club,  members  and  guests  greatly  enjoyed  the  au- 
thoritative address  made  by  Rear  Admiral  Reginald 
R.  Belknap,  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired,  on  "Naval 
Weapons." 

May  6:  This  was  a  joint  luncheon  with  the  members  of  the 

Engineers'  Club  at  which  Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
Military  and  Naval  Correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Times,  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
informative  address  on  "Certain  Aspects  of  the 
Present  War  Situation." 

June  3 :  At  this  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Engineers'  Club, 

Mr.  H.  Gerrish  Smith  spoke  on  "The  War  Ship- 
building Program."  As  Mr.  Smith  was  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders, 
he  was  able  to  give  his  hearers  inside  information 
on  many  points. 
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September  9 :  At  this  luncheon  meeting  held  at  the  City  Midday 
Club,  25  Broad  Street,  members  and  guests  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  an  address  by  General  Vic- 
tor A.  Yakhontoff,  a  Russian  General  during  the 
World  War  days  who  served  in  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy at  Tokio  and  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
Russo-Japanese  situation.  General  Yakhontoff  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Kerensky  Gov- 
ernment. 

October  7:  At  this  luncheon  meeting,  City  Midday  Club,  Prof. 
Frederick  K.  Teichman,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Aeronautical  Engineering,  New  York  University, 
spoke  on  "Are  American  Airplanes  Inferior?"  His 
answer  was  a  decided  negative. 

November  4 :  The  regular  November  luncheon  was  omitted  on 
account  of  special  meetings  November  6. 

December  2 :  City  Midday  Club,  Mr.  William  Howard  Gardiner, 
former  President  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  brought  members  and  guests  up-to-date  on 
"The  War  in  the  Pacific." 
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